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CORRESPONDENCE. 





MORAL COURAGE. 

Mr. Editor—In contemplating the disadvantages that lead to the re- 
tardation of truth, | cannot refrain from alluding to an obstacle very 
prevalent, which should call forth the animadversion of every true friend 
to liberty. Inthe days of the celebrated Locke, speculations on theology 
were confined to a few, or, comparatively speaking, dissertations on free 
enquiry were very limited. ‘This acute and distinguished philosopher, 
aman who was deeply versed in the winding intricacies of the human 
mind, tells us, that he was fully persuaded, that many were convinced 
of the fallacy of popular and religious error, who, by timidity, were pre- 
vented from declaring themselves sceptics. 

This vbservation, so pointed, comes forcibly home to us: every where 
we are surrounded with men who are truly in this predicament, and 
many who are personally known to us, conduct themselves in public 
life in a manner that we are. conscious must belie the sentiments that 
continually pervade their breasts. Much of this is owing to the want of 
a proper aud attentive enquiry into the subject. They feel alarmed at 
the shallow idea of anarchy prevailing should these systems of supersti- 
tion be exploded which tyraut custom-alone supports. ‘They are unable, or 
unwilling, to repel with scorn, the opprobrious epithet of “ infidel,” and 
listening to the outrages often committed against reason, when they hear 
religious bigots declaiming against ‘men of no principle.” Without 
summoning to themselves that courage which is requisite, they allow 
themselves publicly to be carried down the stream of popular error, bemg 
neither useful to themselves nor to their fellow creatures. 

To feel an honest pride in the maintenance of principles which have 
for their object the ultimate good of mankind, it is only necessary to 
be acquainted with those systems of morality which have emanated from 
men distinguished from all others by the sublimity of their intellect. 
To know their full effect upon society, it is only necessary to portray 
them; and with minds cultivated with what the science of Nature teaches, 
they need not be ashamed to declare to the world, that they recognise 
nothing but what is reconcilable with the eternal and immutable de- 
crees of equity and justice. Such systems embrace no other principles 
but those of truth—an unerring guide which must lead the mind to the 
purest sentiments of morality, to the most exalted virtue: which, 1 
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unison with a government of well regulated civil law, will diffuse happi- 
ness among the human race, and be of more ayail in carrying terror to 
evil doers, than all the hells which fanaticism or superstition can possibly 
invent. 

Should such men think that systems so perfect are not to be attained 
by the human species till the elapse of ages, when they and their children 
will be buried in oblivion, they should reflect, however distant these 
changes may be anticipated, that their individual exertions towards such 
a happiness is a virtue, and ought to be cherished in their bosoms with 
those feelings of delight which never fail to be in possession of those who 
become distinguished by their noble and elevated ideas of humanity. 


4s 





PRIEST TO THE DOCTOR. 

Your last letter truly astonished me. I was not a little surprised to 
tind you accusing me of studiously avoiding to come tothe point. Sure- 
ly, when you wrote such an accusation, you must have forgotten the con= 
tents of my last letter. In that letter I entered into a fair investigation of 
the merits of all the objections you brought forward against Christianity ; 
and though I may not have answered them to your satisfaction, you 
might at Jeast have given me the credit of attending to them. 

I would not be afraid of the judgment of an unprejudiced man, if our 
correspondence were submitted to his scrutiny. I would not be afraid to 
submit to the determination of such a man the questions “who has writ- 
ten, in the correspondence which has taken place, with the greater dog- 
matisin ?”’ and “ who has reasoned with the greater fairness?” 

But is our correspondence a controversy? Is it abattle? I hope not. 
When I wrote my remarks on the tract of Carlile, which you lent me, 1} 
wrote them not as a controversialist, but with the friendly design of lead- 

ing you to reflect more seriously than you seem to have done on the evi- 
dences of Christianity. I was cheered on to undergo the risk of the la- 
bor of a lengthened discussion with you, by the consideration that I 

might be of service to you, by leading you to reverence the character and 
the authority of Jesus; and if | had believed that your correspondence 
would be dictated not by a love of truth, but by a love of victory, you 
would not have been troubled with one single line from my pen. But 
let me net yet impute such a motive to you, Thotw ithstanding that what I 
have already perused of your writings would excite considerable suspi- 

cions to this effect. Let me have the charity that “ hopeth all things,’ 

and not condemn till I have a stronger evidence still. 

You recur to the old objection concerning the sun, and you argue that 
if the diurnal motion of the earth had ceased, this event would have pro- 
duced a derangement in our globe that would have overwhelmed the land 
with water, and convulsed in ruin every city and habitable spot in the 
world. Now, if it be admitted that the miracle actually took place, I 
should like to see your demonstration that the same power which per- 
formed the miracle could not prevent these calamitous consequences. If 
it be admitted that the deity saw it proper to perform the miracle, he 
would see it equally proper to prevent these calamitous consequences ; 
and, therefore, I should like to see your demonstration that he could not 
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prevent them. Invoke to your aid then all the philosophers. You may 
except however the shades of Sir isaac Newton and the truly honorable 
Mr. Boyle. They studied what you call superstition as assiduousiy as 
they did science. You have “ studiously avoided” in your reply on this 
subject, what I said on itin my last letter. | could submit, I think, what 
{ have said there on the subject to the judgment of the unprejudiced. 

You say in reply to what L have said on the conduct of the Israelites 
to the Canaanites, that I must have strange ideas of the divine being. 
But this, Doctor, is replying indeed to what I have said on the subject; 
but it is not refuting it. 

I told you, you would laugh at the balloon. Now, do you really think, 
Doctor, that when I compared the doubts of a man respecting the ascen- 
sion of a balloon, to the doubts of an unbeliever, respecting the ascen- 
sion of Jesus, I believed that Jesus ascended by means of the same sub- 
stance by which a balloon ascended? You seem to think so. All that 
I intended by the comparison was simply this, that the narrative of Sad- 
ler’s ascension might have been as plausibly doubted by one who had 
never heard of such an event, as that of the ascension of Jesus can be by 
an unbeliever. 

You proceed to ask me where heaven is? But I have nothing to do 
with that question. The question is, ‘‘ was Jesus seen to ascend from 
his disciples ?” [I have nothing to do with the question, ‘* Where did he 
got” What you say about his travelling through space with his body full 
of wounds is truly lamentable. Does it follow that because when Tho- 
mas felt his body there wer@ the marks of wounds upon it, (not wounds 
mind you, but the marks of wounds) he still retained these marks when 
he ascended. 

You have laid aside, I see, the ‘rams’ horns,’’ but you still laugh at 
the jubilee trumpets. However, you do not laugh at the real fact, but a 
foolery ; ; for which your own imagination is only responsible. heneed- 
ing tu your representation, the sound of the trumpets wen down the walls 
of Jericho. Does the old testament s say so? Did I say so? Is the circum- 
stance of the downfall of the walls of Jericho following the sound of the 
trumpets, and the cirumstance of the downfall being caused by the sound, 
one and the same thing? What you say relative to mistranslation is also 
lamentable. You would not surely have every translator and every 
printer inspired. Must every transcriber, every translator, and every 
printer be inspired to prevent the objections of unbelievers. I am sure, 
Doc'or, that when you think at your ieisure on your assertion, that a mis- 
trauslation is sufficient toinvalidate the whole story, you will wonder at it. 

You still talk with the “ determined confidence,” of which you accuse 
me, on the subject of the miraculous conception. Yet while you talk on 
that subject in a strain altogether unworthy of an enquirer, you have not 
refuted what I advanced. may therefore reasonably save myself the 
trouble of animadverting farther at present on your highly indecent 
treatment of it. 

You assert that I have not brought forward one witness to attest the 
fact of the ascension of Jesus. In yourlast letter you admitted that Mark 
and Luke asserted the ascension of Jesus. I proved also that the apos- 
tle Paul asserts it. That these three have asserted the fact you do not 
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deny. Now it Jesus had not really ascended from his disciples, is 1 
conceivable that these writers could have asserted it without the fear of 
contradiction. 

You think my reference to John, chap xx. ver. 17, very weak. Now 
I did not refer to this passage as a proof that John saw Jesus ascending 
from his disciples, but as a proof that he believed that Jesus ascended. 
But will you prove to me that he did not believe this on sufficient evi- 
dence. I think such a passage stronger proof of the fact than a direct 
and express assertion of it. No forger designing to relate the ascension 
of Jesus, would have thought of the roundabout process of putting an in- 
direct allusion tothe mouth of Jesus, when speaking to Mary Magdalene, 
but he would have said at once that he saw the event. 

You insinuate that the conduct of Mary was suspicious. Where did 
you learn this? Such an insinuation is utterly unworthy of you. You 
say that when | claim assistance of Peter, | unhappily go to the wrong 
book—namely, the book of the Acts. But when you produce arguments 
to prove it likely, that Luke would put declarations of the exaltation of 
Jesus in the mouth of Peter without authority, I will admit that I have 
gone to the wrong book. 

Unsuccessful in your last letter, in your endeavor to prove a contradic- 
tion between Mark and Luke, you nowtry to prove one between Matthew 
and Luke. Matthew says, (you argue) that Jesus commanded his disci- 
ples to meet him in Galilee, and Luke in the Acts says, that he com- 
manded them not to leave Jerusalem, and continues in his Gospel to as- 
sert that Jesus led him out as far as Bethany. Now, sir, when Jesus com- 
manded his disciples to remain in Jerusalem, i. e. to reside in it, or to 
make it their place of residence, it was just before he led them out to Beth- 
any, situated a short distance from Jerusalem. In Luke, chap. xxiv. ver. 
49, we read “ and behold [ send the promise of my father upon you, but tar- 
“ry ye in the city of Jerusalem until ye be endowed with power from on 
high.” Then in verse 50, we read that he led them out as far as Bethany, 
and in verse 52, that when Jesus had ascended they ‘‘ returned to Jerusa- 
lem with great joy,” to the place where Jesus commanded them to reside, 
till the fulfillment of the promise of his father. Where the contradiction 
then? They had been in Galilee before they were commanded to reside 
in Jerusalem, and therefore the command to go to Galilee, and the com- 
mand to reside in Jerusalem, after they had been in Galilee, are not 
contradictory. 

If were disposed to assume the air of a dogmatist, I might do it with 
some reason in my treatment of the following specimen of reasoning: I 
allude to your assertion, that with regard to the resurrection, I am still 
deficient in what should constitute the principle proof, namely, men who 

saw Jesus in the sepulchre, and also saw him rise. You surely do not 
doubt that Jesus was crucified, that Jesus died, and you will also not 
doubt that it is as difficult to resuscitate a dead man as a buried man. 
The question, therefore, whether he was seen laid in a sepulehre is a se- 
condary question. But if this secondary question is not to be determin- 
ed by the authority of Matthew and Luke, by whose authority will you 
have it determined ? 

When you demand that witnesses should be produced, that beheld 
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Jesus in the act of rising from the tomb, you male a very strange de- 
mand. You might as well ask me to produce witnesses who beheld his 
resurrection, in order to prove that he was alive after he was dead. This 
is the question, Doctor, “ was Jesus seen alive after being dead?” and 
not ‘‘ did any one see him in the act of rising from the dead ?” 

You next refer to Matthew and Mark’s account of what was seen in 
the interior of the sepulchre ; as we are told by John, that the one angel 
stood where the feet of Jesus lay, and that the other stood where his head 
lay ; the one angel would naturally be seen before the other, and though 
Mark says that an angel was seen, he does not say that only one : angel 
was seen. He says that they saw a young man at the right side; now as 
it was to this young man that their attention was first directed, and prin- 
cipally directed, Mark mentions him in particular. If Peter and John 
saw ouly the clothes lying, this circumstance proves nothing more than 
that the angels had departed before they arrived at the sepulchre. You, 
yourself, lay no stress on the objection. 

You say that my remarks on the expression three days, and three 
nights are trifling. Well, but you have not proved them so. I get as- 
sertion in reply to them, but they are not refuted by you. 


NOTE FROM THE PRIEST TO THE DOCTOR. 
D. L. sends to Doctor —, with his best wishes for his welfare, a reply 
to his last letter. He conjures him again to enquire into the evidences 


of religion, without reference to any mau orto any party. He entreats 
him not to treat the subject as a disputant, but as an humble and diffi- 
dent enquirer. He beseeches him to consider that he may be wrong, and 
from this consideration not to speak on Christianity so vainly as he does; 
and he desires Dr. — to believe him his well wisher—notwithstanding 
the ardor with which he has written to him. It is not more than ar- 
dor, it is not wrath, he has not used one sing!e harsh expression. 





QUAKERS. 

Mr. Editor—The primitive Quakers were a firm and independent 
people, who were warmed with sufficient zeal andenthusiasm in support 
of their new system, to enable them unanimously to resist oppression by 
determining to risk persecution. Their general good conduct compel- 
led both the world and the government to respect them, and their won- 
derful resolution, unanimity, and growing riches, gained them privileges 
superior to every other sect without the pale of the state religion. 

Some oftheir old writers endeavor to prove that the patriarchs, and 
all the best characters in the old testament, were quakers in principle; 
while others assert that Jesus was the inventor of quakerism: but that 
when certain ambitious and mercenary knaves established a priesthood, 
and corrupted Christianity by amalgamating it with temporal power, 
and a heterogeneous compound of Judaism and Paganism, their pure 
discipline was lost for several hundred years, except inthe hearts of a few. 

George Fox had the credit of reviving theirsystem, and William Penn 
the honor of extending it, and finally settling iton that basis upon which it 
has ever since continued. William Penn was perhaps the most truly 
great man the world has produced. He was a good husband, father, 
and citizen; he was a great philosopher, a wise legislator, an accomplish- 
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ed scholar, and rigid moralist. How insignificant, compared with such 
a man, ale all the ferocious bloody-minded monsters, nick-named heroes, 
whether we view them in the old testament, making their god ‘the author 
of their enormities, or in modern times fighting for glory and plunder! 
“The laurels of the warriors are dyed with blood, and are bedewed with 
the tears of the widow and the orphan,” but the fame of this lawgiver 
and philanthrophist is not tarnished—he was a staunch republican—he 
never shed blood or caused it to be shed, and none ever trembled at his 
exertions, but tyrants, priests, courtiers, thieves, and wholesale butchers 
of mankind—a species of vermin we could easily dispense with, while 
thousands will ever have reason to bless his name. 

William Penn formed the quakers into a separate community, govern- 
ed by the most wise and beneficial regulations, and established among 
them a system of religion peculiartothemselves. This system is the same 
with them as the church of England or state religion is at the present 
day to that country—a matter of form, handed down from their ances- 
tors, and on that account kept up and respected. Therefore I assert that 
they cannot be called a religious sect or society, because persons are 
members of their church merely by being born in it, in the same manner 
as I should be an Englishman if [had been born in England, even if I 
paid not the least deference to the church of England in my heart, but 
went to the steeple house sometiines with the rest of my family. In all 
other dissenting sects, a person must undergo a certain probation, and 
tell the priestho «1 he has certain internal fee lings, called ‘“‘e xperience, Me 
before he can be admitted a member. The object of thesé societies is 
the dissemination of their opinions, and working people up to a sufficient 
degree of fanaticism to form a bond of union with them. — It is their zea- 
lous sectarian feeling which leagues them tog: ther ; consequently, they 
are in every sense of the word, religious societies, in opposition to the 
quakers, who are a company of persous determined to cultivate steadi- 
ness, sobriety, honesty, economy, industry, and trade, for the purpose of 
getting rich, keeping respectable in the eyes of the world, aud living 
comfortable among themselves. 

This trading system has been the means of smothering that spiritual 
religion which their ancestors felt and possessed. The primitive friends 
were ardentand indefatigable in promulgating what they considered the 
truth ; and by the zeal, activit y, and fo: titude, with which they pret ach- 
ed, they gained cround every day; but, al: a’ that enthusiasm is now 
chained behind the counter, and instead of bringing many souls to the 
lord, is compelled to sweep many pence into the till. While every 
other sect is gaining ground, the orthodox quakers are decreasing ! 

The primitive friends only believed in one God, and were essentially 
republican in all their institutions; whereas at the present day they wre, 
Tritheists, after the manner of Sabe ius, and their church and civil go- 
vernment are a rank aristocracy. Riches among the quakers are the 
the grand criteria of merit. A rich man must be bad indeed to be turned 
out of their society; and what would be very flagrant in a poor man 
would scarcely be perceived in a man of property. As _ they all dress 
plain, some persons would think there must be little distinction in their 
behavior one to another; but a closer acquaintance will diseover these 
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primitive Christians to have as much family consequence, purse pride, 
and patrician hauteur, among them, as exists among nick-named folks. 7: 
It is natural to suppose that the minds of many of their old people are Fi 
very contracted, in consequence of having devoted their lives to getting re. 
money; but there are a great many liberal minded persons among them, is 
and particularly the rising gene ration; and [have ttle hesitation tn qs 
asserting that about ene- -third of their re spectable young men- are Ma- a 
terialists, or Theists. There is nothing | admire them for more than 
their enmity to priestcraft—an invention pregnant with so many evils to 
society. On the whole [ could wish that the wisdom, the virtues, and 
the morals of the quakers were more generally imitated by the world, as 
t am confident their system is calculated to produce more co mfort and 
harmony than any | have yet heard of. E. P. 
















Mr. Houston—How very common, and I may almost add natural, it is fe 
for prejudiced reasoners and readers, to pervert or misconstrue the writ- . 
ings of others, if not expressed in the most clear and explicit manner ; 










and if the argument is not-carried through all its different shades and a 
bearings. | : 

I am led to make these remarks, by the weak and uneandid manner Re 
in which Ogserver has attacked my argument on the origin of apoth- a 
eosis. To an honest, impartial mind, the simile which he has drawn : i 
of my theory, has evident marks of discimil: arity. Butnot to have it rest “a 
upon my mere assertion, I will prove his incongruities. In the first place ted 
he compares mechanic organization (which can always be detecte d) to ae 





the organic composition of nature! now the dissimil: rity of this com- 








the works of man do not govern themselves, but decay the moment they 
are left tothemselves. Nature governs her works by laws; whereas the 
works of manare governed by mechanical agencies. One governs by 
internal laws, the other by external force. ‘The works of man are not, 
neither can they be, governed by nature; because nature does not ope- 
rate mechanically. Caro. 





parison is this; the works of nature are governed or regulated by laws ue? 
or principles inherent i in their compositions, and coexistent with their a 
formation, and operate within themselves; whereas mechanic forma- aL 
tions are dependent not only upon man, a created being, for their exis- Be 
tence, but also dependent on the*continual exertions of man for their ope- af 
rations. ‘The works of nature govern and create themselves; whereas, “a 
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LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


Absurdities, and Contradictions of the Bible. 






On the Inconsistences, 
By the Secretary.—Lecrure XVIII. 






We are now arrived at that part of the Jewish books which contains 
the decalogue, or ten commandments—denominated, by what is called 
the Christian world, the most exalted code of morals ever promulgated 
among man. It is said, indeed, by theologicians to be so pure—so pre- 
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eminently divine as to bid defiance to the closest scrutiny of human rea- 
son and the profane touch of those who dare to think for themselves. 

Let us, however, for a few moments place in the back ground the 
thundering anathemas of the church, and deliberately proceed to exa- 
mine the essential character of these precepts. Moral, they are called, 
and generally believed to be so by the advocates of revelation. tut of 
this we shall be better able to judge when they have passed the ordeal of 
intellectual examination. 

The first commandment is—* Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me.” 

There is evidently nothing in this precept of a moral character. It 
is merely descriptive of Jewish ideas of the deity. It is, therefore, pure- 
ly theological; and will be found to warrantthe doctrine of polytheism. 
The words, ‘‘ before me,” must mean either in preference to, or besides 
—that is, ‘ thou shalt have no other gods in preference to me—or “ thou 
shalt have no other gods besides me.” This plainly implies, that they 
might have other gods—but to those other gods they should not give the 
preference. According to modern interpretators, the Jews acknowled- 
ged only one god; but if the import of this first commandment is to be 
ascertained by established logical rules, it is impossible to deny that the 
‘* chosen people’ were idolaters. Nor can the professors of Christianity 
be exempted from this charge ; for if it should be contended that the pre- 
cept, “thou shalt have no other gods before me,” meant they should 
have no other god but one, it would be at war with the doctrine of the 
trinity, and place the old and new testament (no uncommon thing [ al- 
low) in a state of direct opposition to each other. 

In fact, if we only glance at the history of past ages, we shall find that 
all countries and nations have believed in a plurality of deities. Among 
the ancient Persians, the sun, the fountain of light, was deified by the ti- 
tle of Ormuzd; and datieaiin was elevated to the same rank, under the 
name of Ahrimanes. 

Before the introduction of the Mahomedan religion into Arabia, the 
ancient inhabitants worshipped a vast number of deities; the statues of 
360 of whom stood round the temple at Mecca. They had five images of 
gods of the first class, which were representatives of the different powers 
and attributes of the principal, or chief god. There were also a num- 
ber of inferior deities—but all subservient to the power of the supreme god. 

The Egyptians paid great respect to their gods, Osiris, and Isis. Osi- 
ris, who was emblematical of the sun, was depicted as having a human 
form with a hawk’s head, that bird having a piercing eye, and swift 
flight ; which tallies with the characteristic of the sun. 

Among the Chaldeans and Canaanites, the supreme lord was worship- 
ped under the name of Baal; which signifies lord or master. His sta- 
tue was represented as of doubtful sex; and when his votaries called on 
him, they invoked him thus :—‘ Hear us, O lord, whether thou art a god 
or goddess.” 

The Moabites or Midianites worshipped God under the name of Baal- 
peor, or Baal-phegor. The Jews seem to have great hankering after 
god, for we read in Numbers, that “ Israel joined himself to Baal-peor : 


and afterwards, Solomon erected atemple to his honor on the mount of 
lives. 
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The Ekronites rendered their holy offerings to Baal-zebub, or Belze- 
bub, called, in the new testament, ‘ the prince of devils.” His name is 
literally rendered the lord of flies, or the god fly. Among these people, 
god was painted in the form of a fly; le had temples, oracles, altars, 
and numerous adorers, and his attributes and perfections were of the most 
exalted kind. 

Moloch, among the Ammonites, was the great god of héaven and 
earth, and represe sated as a brazen image sitting on a throne of the same 
metal, adorned with a royal crown, having the head of a calf, with his 
arms extended. There is reason to believe that the Hebrews were much 
addicted to this idolatry, for Amos, and after him Stephen, reproaches 
them with having carried into the wilderness “the tabernacle of their 
god Moloch.” 

The Phenicians deified the moon under the name of Astarte, the 
queen of heaven. She was possessed of all the essences, perfections, 
and attributes, which were attributed to god by the other systems of 
theology. Her representations were not always alike; but she was ge- 
nerally figured in a short dress, a crown of battlements on her head, 
man’s head in her right hand, and a staff in her left. 

Among the Hindoos there were upwards of 30,000 divinities, the 
chief of whom was Brama, the creator of the world. He was represen- 
ted as a man with three heads and several arms—with a long pointed 
beard—and a prominent belly—wiihout any drapery surrounding him, 
and sitting on « lotos leaf. 

Besides these deities, there were numberless others, to whem adora- 
tion was paid in different parts of the globe. But as it is not likely that 
the compiler of the pentateuch had access to know the opiniens enter- 
tained respecting all of them, I have confined myself, in this enumera- 
tion, to those divinities with which the Jews, it is probable, were most 
familiar. The high honors paid to these deities—the splendid temples 
dedicated to their service—the numerous sacrifices, and costly offerings 
brought to their altars--were well calculated to fascinate a people so 
barbarous aud ignorant as the Israelites; and to lead them, on com- 
paring their own itinerant and wretched condition with the flourishing 
state of the empires by which they were surrounded, to prefer the gods 
of their neighbors, who were considered the authors of this prosperity 
to their own deity, under whose government they had experienced 
nothing but calamities, and been involved in unterminable wars. Aware 
of all this, and judging as a mere politician, the Jewish legistator fore- 
saw, that if a check was not given to the propensity of the Jews to ‘ fol- 
low her other gods” than Jehovah, his influence would be at an end. 
He, therefore, made it the leading, or most prominent feature in the code 
of laws he was about to establish, that the gods of the Egyptians, of the 
Chaldeans, of the Canaanites, of the Moabites or Midianites, of the Am- 
monites, and of the Phenicians or Philistines, should be entirely dis- 
carded. Hence the injunction, which stands at the head of the deca- 
logue—-** Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 

The second commandment runs thus :—* Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any graven image, or any likeness of any thing that is in heaven 
above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the waters under the 
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earth. Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them ; for 
1 am the lord thy god, and am a jealous god, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third “and fourth generation of them 
that hate me. And shewing mercy unto thousands of them that love 
me, and keep my commandments.” 

Considering that the Jews had frequently before their eyes represen- 
tations of what was considered the deity, exhibite” in various forms in 
the temples of the nations with which they w’ — surrounded, it can not 
excite much surprise to find them introducing these symbols of idolatry 
into their worship. But, when we perceive the Christians, who pretend 
to be far more enlightened than the Jews, closely following their exam- 
ple, we are compelled to regard their professions of respect for the deca- 
logue, as hypocritical and deceptive. ‘The power of god was called by 
the Greeks, Jupiter, and delineated under the form of a majestic and 
venerable mau, seated ona golden throne, with thunderbolts in his right 
hand. The vengeance of God was named Juno, and described as a fe- 
male sitting on a throne of gold or ivory, with a sceptre in her hand. 
The wisdom of god was named Minerva, and depicted as a masculine 
looking female, with a helmet on her head—in one hand a spear, and in 
the other a shield, with the dying head of Medusa on it. 

All this was in strict conformity with the ideas entertained by the 
Greeks of their divinities. ‘They considered them material beings, pos- 
sessing passions similar to our species, and, therefore, proper objects of 
being represented in their temples by pictures and figures. But, accord- 
ing to the moral law of both Jews and Christians, these i images or repre- 
sentations of de sity, are expressly prohibited. Inthe sacred ‘books of the 
Jews, we have innumerable instances of disregard of this prohibition, 
almost immediately after it was announced. But it appears from eccle- 
siastical history, t that the early Christians allowed of no images to ex- 
pfess their ideas of divinity for the three first centuries. The council of 
Eliberus decreed that pictures ought on no account to be exhibited ia 
churches, or other religious edifices, stating as a reason, “ lest that be 
worshipped which is painted on the walls.”’ About the latter end of the 
fourth century, pictures of saints and martyrs began to gain admittance 
in the holy buildings; and after the second council of Nice, images of 
god, and also of the trinity were allowed to be constructed. A lamb then 
hecame the symbol of Jesus, and a dove bec _ typical of the Holy 
Ghost. But the sixth general council forbade Jesus to be any longer 
described as a lamb, and ordered that he should be represented under 
the effigy of a man; since which the adoration of images has been a 
constant practice by a vast majority of Christians, as objects on which 
the eye mightrest while in prayer, to prevent the thoughts from wander- 
ing from the sacred subject. 

But supposing the adoration of images could be vindicated, notwith- 
standing the express prohibition in the decalogue, what has all this to do 
with that exalted—that pure—that pre-eminently divine system of morals 
which this decalogue is said to contain, and which bids defiance to the 
closest scrutiny of human reason? In my opinion, nothing. Indeed it 
has been by connecting theological subjects with the duties of morality ; or 
rather, by converting the ceremonies of religion into moral precepts, that- 
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virtue has been thrown into the shade, and an importance attached to 
objects meriting sovereign contempt. 

Before we pass on to the third commandment, it is necessary to notice 
the reason assigned in the second, for prohibiting the making of images. 
It is thus expres-ed : —“ For L the lord, thy god, ania jealous god—visit- 
ing the iniquity o. the fathers upon the cluldren unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me.” 

Now what sort of a vod was this that feared to be rivalled by images 
made of stone, of wood, or of brass?) He must have had a poor opinion 
of himself, when he could imagine that all the attributes of his existence 
were incapable of exciting the adoration, and retaining the homage of 
his * chose n people.” Besides, in ascribing jealousy to their god, the 
superstitionists reduce his character to a level with themselves. T his, 
however, is not the worst of this command; for after saying “I ama 
jealous god,”’ it goes on and states, “ visiting the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third and fourth generation ;” thus making 
man to suffer for crimes which he never committed. If this be morali- 
ty, we may give up all pretensions to correct discrimination between 

right and wrong, and consent at once to be cheated out of our senses by 
the paraly zing voice of supe rstition. 

There is not, in fact, in all the records of history, a more immoral or 
wicked sentiment, than that which is contained in this second command- 
ment. It is predicated on the idea of damning posterity for the crimes 
of their ancestors. But how, I would ask, can a man be guilty before 
he has existence? Or, where is the justice of punishing him for the sins 
of his father and grand-father? This aitiquated doctrine of original sin, 
isa departure from every idea of dis ributive justice. It destroys all 
morality. It infuses into the mind of man the malignant spirit of perse- 
eution; and subjects the children of num-rous families to overwhelming 
‘alamities which they do not deserve. It ought, therefor-, +o be struck 
out of every code which has any pretensions to the principles of virtue. 

To be continued. , 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





A MEMORIAL AND REMONSTRANCE. 
Drawn by James Madison, late President of the United States, in 1735. 


To the Honorable the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Virginia.— 

We the subscribers, citizens of the commonwealth, having taken into 
consideration a bill printed by order of the last session of general assem- 
bly, entitled, “A bill for establishing a provision for teachers of the Chris- 
tian religion ;” and conceiving, that the same, if finally armed with the 
sanction of a law will be a dangerous abuse of power; are bound, as 
faithful members of a free state to remonstrate against it, and to declare 
the reasons by which they are determined. We remonstrate against the 
said bill. 

Because we hold it for a fundamental and unalienable truth, “ that 
religion, or the duty which we owe to the creator, and the manner of dis- 
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charging it, can be directed only by reason and conviction, not by force 

or violance.” The religion, then, of every man, must be left to the 
conviction and conscience of every man ; and it is the right of every man 
to exercise it as these may dictate. This right is in its nature, an un- 
alienable right. It is unalienable, because the opinions of men depend- 
ing on the evidence contemplated by their own minds, cannot follow the 
dictates of other men. It is unalienable also, because what is here a right 
towards men, it is a duty towards the creator. It is the duty of every 
man to render to the creator such homage, and such only, as he believes 
to be acceptable to him. This duty is precedent both in order and time, 
and in degree of obligation to the claims of civil society. Before any 
man can be considered as a member of civil society, he must be consi- 
dered as a subject of the governor of the universe. And if a member of 
civil society, who enters into any subordinate association, must always 
do it with a reservation of his duty to general authority; much more 
must every man, who becomes a member of any particular civil society, 
do it with a saving of his allegiance to the universal sovereign. We 
maintain, therefore, that in matters of religion, no man’s right is abridged 
by the institution of civil society ; and that religion is wholly exempt 
from its cognizance. ‘True it is, that no other rule exists, by which any 
question, which may divide society can be ultimately determined, but by 
the will of a majority ; but it is also true, that the majority may trespass 
on the rights of the minority. 

Because if religion be exempt from the authority of the. society at 
large, still less can it be subject to that of the legislative body. The lat- 
ter are but the createres and vicegerents of the former. Their jurisdic- 
tion is both derivative and limited. It is limited with regard to co-or- 
dinate departments; more necessarily, it is limited with regard to the con- 
stituents. The preservation of a free government requires, not merely 
that the metes and bounds which separate each department of power, be 
invariably maintained ; but more especially, that neither of them be suf- 
fered to overleap the great barrier which defends the rights of the people. 
The rulers, who are guilty of such an encroachment, exceed the commis- 
sion from which they derive their authority, and are tyrants. The peo- 
ple who submit to it, are governed by laws made neither by themselves, 
nor any authority derived from them, and are slaves. 

Because it is proper to take alarm at the first experiment on our liber- 
‘ties. We hold this prudent jealousy to be the first duty of citizens and 
one of the noblest characteristics of the late revolution. ‘The freemen of 
America did not wait until usurped power had strengthened itself by ex- 
ercise, and entangled the question in precedents. They saw all the con- 
sequences in the principle, and they avoided the consequences by deny- 
ing the principle. We revere this lesson too much, soon to forget it. 
Who does not see that the same authority, which can establish Chtistian- 
ity in exclusion of all other sects; that the same authority, which can 
force a citizen to contribute three pence «nly of his property, for the sup- 
port of any one establishment, may force him to conform to any other 
establishment, in all cases whatsoever. 

Because the bill violates that equality which ought to be the basis of 
every law ; and which is more indispensible, in proportion as the validity 
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or expediency of any law is more liable to be impeached. ‘If all men 
are, by nature, equally free and independent,” all men are to be consider- 
ed as entering into society on equal conditions, as relinquishing no more, 
and therefore, retaining no less, one than another, of their natural rights ; 
above all, are they to be considered as retaining an “ equal title to the 
free exercise of religion according to the dictates of conscience.” Whilst 
we assert for ourselves a freedom to embrace, to profess, and observe 
the religion which we believe to be of divine origin, we cannot deny an 
equal freedom to those, whose minds have not yet yielded to the evidence 
which has convinced us. If this freedom be abused, it is an offence 
against God, not against man. To God, therefore, and not to man, 
must an account of it be rendered. 

As the bill violates equally, by subjecting some to perculiar burdens ; 
so it violates the same principle, by granting to others peeuliar exemp- 
tions. Are the quakers and menonists the only sects who think a com- 
pulsive support of their religions unnecessary and unwarrantable? Can 
their piety alone be entrusted with the care of public worship! Ought 
their religions to be endowed, above all others, with extraordinary pri- 
vileges, by which proselytes may be enticed from all others! We think 
too favorably of the justice and good sense of these denominations, to 
believe that they either covet pre-eminences over their fellow-citizens, or 
that they will be seduced by them from the common opposition to the 
measure. 

Because the bill implies, either that the civil magistrate is a competent 
judge of religious truths, or that he may employ religion as an engine of 
civil policy. ihe first is an arrogant pretension, falsified by the extra- 
ordinary opinions of rulers, in all ages, and throughout the world ; the 
second, an unhallowed perversion of the means of salvation. 

Because the establishment proposed by the bill, is not requisite for the 
support of the Christian religion. To say that it is, is a contradiction to 
the Christian religion itself; for every page of it disavows a dependence 
on the power of this world ; it is » contradiction to fact, for it is known 
that this religion both existed and flourished, not only without the support 
of human laws, but in spite of every opposition from them ; and not only 
during the period of miraculous.aid, but | ng after it had been left to its 
own evidence and the ordinary care of providence: nay, it Is a contra- 
diction in terms; forareligion not invented by human policy, must have 
pre-existed and been supported, before it was established by human po- 
licy : it is moreover, to weaken in those, who profess this religion, a pious 
confidence in its innate excellence, andthe patronage of its author; and 
to foster in those, who still reject it, a suspicion that its friends are too 
conscious of its fallacies, to trust to its own merits. 

Because experience witnesses that ecclesiastical establishments, instead 
of maintaining the purity and efficacy of religion, have had a contrary 
operation. During almost fifteen centuries has the legal establishment 
of Christianity been on trial. What have been its fruits? More or less 
in all places, pride and indolence in the clergy; ignorance and servility 
in the laity ; in both superstition, bigotry, and persecution. Inquire of 
the teachers of Christianity for the ages in which it appeared in its 
greatest lustre : those of every sect point to the ages prior to its incorpo- 
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ration with civil policy. Propose a restoration of this primitive state, im 
which its teachers depended on the voluntary rewards of their flocks, many 
of them predict its downfall. Ou which side ought their testimony to 
have the greatest weight, when for, or when agaist their interest ? 

Because the establisument in question is not necessary for the support 
of civil government. [fit be urged as necessary for the suppert of civil 
government, ouly as it is a means of supporting religion, and if it be not 
necessary for the latter purpose, it cannot be necessary for the former. 

If religion be not within the cognizance of civil government, how can 
its legal establishment be said to be necessary to civil goverument ? What 
influence, in fact, have ecclesiastical establishments had ou civil society ? 
In some instances, they ave been seen to erect a spiritual tyranny on 
the ruins of civil authority ; 3; In more instances, they have been seen up- 
holding the thrones of political tyranny ; in no instance, have they been 
guardians of the liberties of the people. Rulers who wished to subvert 
the public liberty, may have found an established clergy convenient 
auxiliaries. A just government instituted to secure and perpetuate it, 
needs them not. Such a government will be best supported by protect- 
ing every citizen in the enjoyment of religion, with the same equal hand 
which protects his person and property ; by neither invading the equal 
rights of any sect nor suffering any sect to invade those of another. 

Because the propose -d establishment is a de ‘parture froin that generous 
policy, which offering an asylum to the persecuted and oppressed of eve- 
ry nation and religion, promised a lustre to our country, and an accession 
to the number of our citizens ?; What a melancholy mark is the bill of 
sudden degeneracy? Instead of holding forth an asylum to the perse- 
cuted, it is itself a signal of persecution. It degrades from the equal 
rank of citizens all those whose opinions in religion do not bend to 
those of legislative authority. Distant as it may be, in its present form, 
from the inquisition, it differs only from it in degree ; the one is the first 
step the other the last, in the eareer of intolerance. The magnanimous 
sufferer under the cruel scourge in foreign nations, must view the bill as 
a beacon on our coast, warning him to seek some other haven, where 
liberty and philanthrophy in their due extent may offer a more certain 
repose for his trouble. 

Because it will have a like tendency to banish our citizens. The al- 
lurements presented by other situations, are every day thinning their num- 
ber. ‘To superadd a fresh motive to emigration, by revoking the libe arty 
which they now enjoy, would be the same species of folly, which has 
dishonored and depopulated flourishing kingdoms. 

Because it will destroy that moderation and harmony, which the for- 
bearance of our laws to intermeddle with religion has produced among 
its severalsects. Torrents of blood have been spilt in the old world, by 
vain attempts of the secular arm to extinguish religious discord, proscri- 
bing all differences in religious opinion. ‘Time has at length revealed 
the true remedy. Every “relaxation of narrow and rigorous policy, 
wherever it has been tried, has been found to assuage the disease. The 
American theatre has exhibited proofs, that equal and complete liberty, 
if it does not wholly eradicate it, sufficiently destroys its malignant in- 
fluence on the health and prosperity of the state. If, with the salutary 
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effects of this system under our own eyes, we begin to contractthe bounds 
of religious freedom, we know no name that will too severely reproach 
our folly. At least let warning be taken at the first fruits of the threaten- 
ed innovation. The very appearance of the bill has transformed that 
“Christian forbearance, love, and charity,” which of late mutually 
prevailed, into animosities and jealousies, which may not soon be appeas- 
ed. What mischiefs may not be dreaded, should this enemy to the pub- 
lic quiet be armed with the force of law! 

Because the policy of this bill is adverse to the diffusion of the light 
of Christianity. The first wish of those, who ought to enjoy this precious 
gift, ought to be that it may be imparted to the whole race of mankind. 
Compare the number of those, who have as yet received it, with the num- 
ber still remaining under the dominion of false religions, and how small 
is the former? Does the policy of the bill tend to lessen the disapproba- 
tion? No; it at once discourages taose who are strangers to the light of 
truth, from coming into regions of it; and countenances by example, 
the nations who continue in darkness, in shutting out those who might 
convey itto them. Instead of levelling, as far as possible every obstacle 
to the victorious progress of truth, the bill, with an ignoble and unchris- 
tian timidity, would circumseribe it with a wall of defence against the 
encroachmeuts of error. 

Because an attempt to enforce by legal sanctions, acts obnoxious to 
so great a portion of citizens, tends to enervate the laws in general, and 
to slacken the bands of society. If it be difficult toexecute any law, which 
isnot generally deemed necessary nor salutary, what must be the case 
when it is deemed invalid and da gerous? And what may be the effect 
of so striking an example of impotency in the government on its general 
authority. 

Because a measure of singular m»gnitude and delicacy, ought not to 
be imposed without the clearest evidence that it is called for by a major- 
ity of citizens; and no satisfactory method is yet proposed, by which the 
majority in this case may be determined, or its influence secured. The 
people of the respective counties are, indeed, requested to signify their 
opinion, respecting the adoption of the bill, to the next session of As- 
sembly.’’ But the representation must be made equal, before the voice, 
either of the representatives or of the counties, wil be that of the people. 
Our hope is, that neither of the former will, after due consideration, es- 
pouse the dangerous principle of the bill. Should the event disappoint 
us, it will leave us in full confidence, that a fair appeal to the latter will 
reverse our sentence against our liberties. 

Because finally, the “ equal right of every citizen to the free exercise 
of his religion according to the dictates of his conscience,” is held by the 
same tenure with all our rights. If we recur to its origin, it is equally 
the gift of nature ; if we weigh its importance, it cannot be less dear to 
us; if we consult the ‘declaration of those rights which pertain to the 
good people of Virginia, as the basis and foundat en of government,” it 
is enumerated with equal solemnity, or rather with studied emphasis.— 
Either then we must say that the will of the legislature is the only mea- 
sure of their authority ; and that in the plenitude of this authority they 
may sweep away all our fundamental rights: or, that they are bound to 
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leave this particular right untouched and sacred: either we must say. 
that they may control the freedom of the press; may abolish the trial by 
jury, may swallow up the executive and judiciary powers of. the state : 
nay, that they may annihilate our very right of suffrage, and erect them- 
selves into an independent and hereditary assembly; or we must say 
that they Lave no authority to enact into a law, a bill under considera- 
tion. We the subscribers say, that the General Assembly of this com- 
inonwealth have no such authority; and that no effort may be omitted 
on our part, against so dangerous an usurpation, we oppose to it this 
remonstrance earnestly praying, as we are in duty bound, that the su-. 
preme lawgiver of the universe, by illuminating those to whom it is ad- 
dressed, may on the one hand, turn their councils from every act which 
would affront his holy prerogative, or violate the trust committed to them ; 
and, on the other, guide them into every measure which may be worthy 
of his blessing, may redound to their own praise, and may establish 
more firmly the liberties, the property and happiness of this Common- 
wealth. 





Free Press Association. The meetings of the Association are now 
held in the Bowery Long Room, opposite the Theatre ; where a lecture 
will be delivered to-morrow (Sunday) afternoon, at 3 o’clock, in de- 


fence of the manner in which liberal principles have been advocated by 


the Free Press Association—(in coutinuation) By Mr. Offen. 


In the evening, at half-past 6 o’clock, the following question will be 
debated :—Did ever such a person as Jesus Christ exist? ~ 

Tickets of admission to the debate, (to be had at the door) three cents 
each. Ladies free. 
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